io8                   SENTIMENT AND MELODRAMA

Would gracious Heaven this benefit impart
Never to know my guilt, nor feel my pain:
Then must you own, you ought not to complain:
Since you nor weep., nor shall I die., in vain.

POINTS FOR DISCUSSION

1.  Like the soliloquy of Macbeth before he goes to kill Duncan^ the
opening speech by George Barnwell is an attempt to represent the
thoughts of a man immediately before he becomes a murderer.  Why
does BarnwelTs speech seem so much less real than Macbeth's, even
though Macbeth speaks in verse and Barnwell in prose ?

2.  Is it probable that BarnwelTs uncle would have thought of ghastly
forms of dreary graves as he was walking in his garden? Why are such
thoughts put into his soliloquy?

3.  What is meant by saying that a play is cundramatic5 ? Give illustrations
from this play.

4.  In the characters of Shakespeare's heroes there is a contrast., but in the
character of George Barnwell there is a fiat contradiction. What is it?

5.  There are one or two passages of verse in the play.   What is their
purpose?

6.  When plays of a kind similar to this were recently acted in London^
most of the audience regarded them as burlesques. What is meant by
'burlesque drama9? Why would this play be easy to burlesque?

MELODRAMA AND NATURALISM

In the second half of the eighteenth century, the popularity
of the sentimental plays declined. Their place was taken by
the vigorous comedies of Sheridan and Goldsmith, which,
without the extreme artificiality of the earlier plays, had
many resemblances to the Comedy of Manners of the Res-
toration, And then, quite suddenly, dramas of permanent
interest ceased to be written. The comedies of Goldsmith
and Sheridan stand like a little oasis, with the artificial senti-
mental plays behind them, and a hundred years of dramatic
drought in front.

Many suggestions have been m^de to account for this